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At a later day he promises to classify them into a system, and indeed 
frequently gives us hints as to how he proposes to do so. 

In the present work Mr. Bowley's purpose is to find for different 
occupations consecutive wage records, based presumably upon the 
same principles, to give us as many series, however fragmentary, as 
possible. He holds that a person is liable to act in the same way 
on different occasions, so that, if a manufacturer reports wages to be 
2.0s. at one time and $os. at another, he may have in view the better 
class of workmen or the poorer class or the rate most frequently 
paid, but in both reports it will be the same. Whatever it may be, it 
will suffice to indicate the ratio of change. Before admitting any 
evidence Mr. Bowley scrutinizes it with extreme caution, seeking 
confirmation in other testimony. If the locality is not distinctive for 
the particular employment, he discards the testimony, unless a part, 
at least, is confirmed by that from the great centers of the industry. 
He carefully examines whether there is any part payment in kind, 
any allowances or any deductions. Not until he has satisfied him- 
self upon these points does he admit the testimony. The field 
covered by this volume embraces wages in agriculture, in the textile 
industries, in the iron trades, in mining, in the building trades and in 
printing. For each Mr. Bowley selects the appropriate raw material, 
after methods which have been indicated. 

While incomplete, the volume is the product of untiring industry 
and patient research. It brings only tentative conclusions, and its 
merit lies in its method rather than in its results. In showing how the 
crude figures of an earlier day may be utilized for scientific purposes, 
despite their imperfections, Mr. Bowley has performed a service for 
which the economist and the statistician should be duly grateful. 

Roland P. Falkner. 
University of Pennsylvania. 

The Modern Farmer in his Business Relations. By Edward 
F. Adams. San Francisco, N. J. Stone Company, 1899. — 602 pp. 
A half century has sufficed to change the American farmer from 
a producer of commodities intended for his own use or for a local 
market to a producer on a large scale for the world's markets. The 
same period has likewise witnessed an immense improvement in the 
technical processes of agricultural production, especially through the 
introduction and almost universal use of agricultural machinery. 
Unfortunately for the farmer, his knowledge of the new markets 
and of the new methods of trading has not kept pace with this 
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widening of the markets and with the improvements in production 
and transportation which have made the new trading conditions 
possible. In other industries the change to capitalistic modes of 
production has been accompanied by new methods of industrial 
organization, and manufacturers have endeavored, for the most part 
successfully, to adapt their businesses to the new conditions of trade. 
Few farmers, however, have the knowledge of market conditions 
which will enable them to produce profitably under the changed con- 
ditions ; and the attainment of this knowledge is too expensive for 
the small farmer acting alone. Unless he can combine with his 
fellows in obtaining this information and in making use of it, the 
small farmer must suffer extinction. 

It is the merit of Mr. Adams's book that its author sees that this 
is the situation in which the American farmer to-day finds himself, 
and that the only salvation for him lies in cooperation ; and by 
cooperation he means not that form of association pictured for us in 
communistic romances, but the same methods of combination and 
organization that have met with success in manufacturing and com- 
mercial pursuits. A large part of the author's life has been spent in 
the effort to introduce modern business methods among farmers; and, 
while his efforts have not always succeeded, and the account of them 
seems disheartening to the reader, it is a proof of the author's 
optimism that he still sees in the cooperative movement a practical 
means of solving the agricultural problem. 

Mr. Adams's own experience as a cooperator has been gained in 
the effort to organize the fruit-growers of California into associations 
for the purpose of marketing their products. He has given us an 
account of these associations in the present volume in Book VIII, 
which is entitled " The Cooperative Fruit Marketing Societies of 
California." It is no discredit to the remainder of the work to say 
that these chapters are the most valuable in the book. It may be 
worth while to summarize briefly the author's statements as to what 
his own experience has taught him are likely to be the gains result- 
ing from cooperation among farmers and the reasons why so many 
such associations have failed. The gains to the farmers who organ- 
ize for the purpose of marketing their produce are : (i) The elimina- 
tion of the expense of concentration for sale ; (2) the elimination of 
the expense of any local intermediary between producers and whole- 
sale merchants ; (3) the elimination, to a great extent, of the necessity 
of forced sales ; (4) better insurance ; (5 ) " good will " of business 
arising from assurance of honesty ; (6) associated credit ; (7) the 
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business education acquired. " The most important gain," says the 
author, " arises from the elimination of forced sales, and the delib- 
erate marketing of the product in the light of the full information 
as to its value which gradually becomes disseminated during the 
marketing season." 

The failure of cooperative societies among farmers the author 
attributes to one or more of the following reasons : (1) They were 
not organized on the corporation principle ; (2) they lacked adequate 
capital; (3) they were based on sentiment, rather than on business 
motives ; (4) they were managed by those who did not understand 
the business; (5) they attempted business too complicated for the 
cooperative principle to succeed in ; or (6) they became involved in 
debt. Judging from Mr. Adams's own experience in California, to 
these reasons for failure should be added the constant dissensions 
and fault-finding among cooperators themselves and their lack of 
confidence in and even hostility towards the officers whom they had 
selected to manage the undertaking. This has made it difficult to 
secure and retain the service of able managers. 

The author does not see much hope in farmers' cooperative pur- 
chasing societies, but believes that, in spite of all the above-men- 
tioned difficulties, cooperation for the sale of farm products can be 
made to succeed. Its success, however, will not be due to the fact 
that the farmers can thereby eliminate either the wholesale or the 
retail dealers and thus sell direct to the consumer: a wise cooper- 
ative movement will not antagonize these intermediaries. The 
experience of the California societies has clearly demonstrated that 
any gain which can be expected to arise from cooperation must come 
from a real economy in the methods of production and sale, and not 
through an attempt to control the market. 

There are now six or seven thousand members in the Califor- 
nia fruit-growers' cooperative societies, scattered over an area of 
seventy-five or eighty thousand square miles. These societies sell 
annually produce to the amount of nearly five million dollars, in 
markets from one to six thousand miles away. Where these socie- 
ties have succeeded, they have been organized along distinctly com- 
mercial lines and not in an altruistic spirit. The motives to organi- 
zation, the arguments employed, the principle of association followed 
and the obstacles to the formation of such societies have been 
identical with those found in the cooperation of capitalists in what 
are commonly known as " trusts." 

The chapters in Mr. Adams's book which profess to set forth the 
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relations of the farmers to the questions of the day — such as the 
tariff, railway problems, bimetallism, taxation, etc. — scarcely accom- 
plish their purpose. They are in reality brief and sensible discus- 
sions of these subjects, written in a judicious and conservative 
spirit ; and their main service to the farmer will be to furnish him 
with an intelligent statement and discussion of these questions from 
a general, rather than from a particular, standpoint. The author, in 
his effort to defend the business classes from the ignorant and false 
charges of many of the farmers, perhaps goes too far in his apologies 
and does not recognize the full force of the evils that do exist. In 
his chapter on the speculator, on the other hand, he is himself prob- 
ably somewhat influenced by popular prejudice, and attributes undue 
importance to the influence of speculative transactions on the 
"spot" market. M. B. Hammond. 

University of Illinois. 

A Treatise upon the Law and Practice of Taxation in Missouri. 
By Frederick N. Judson, of the St. Louis Bar. Columbia, Mo., 
E. W. Stephens, 1900. — xiv, 358 pp. 

In the conviction that " the law of taxation cannot be understood, 
even by lawyers, without knowledge of the recognized economic 
principles," and that " the confessed failure of the system in securing 
equality of taxation is not only for lawyers, but for all citizens, 
the most serious question of our time," Mr. Judson has made an 
exhaustive study — historical, legal and economic — of the Missouri 
system of taxation. The resulting volume will be a welcome addition 
to the growing series of monographs on the tax systems of particular 
commonwealths, and will be especially useful to lawyers whose 
clients pay taxes in Missouri. While it contains much of local and 
legal interest only, there are several chapters which may be read with 
profit by any student of taxation. Mr. Judson's claim that Missouri 
is the typical American state, " neither distinctively Northern, South- 
ern, Eastern or Western," finds some justification in its composite 
system of taxation ; for it is far enough south to have a well-devel- 
oped system of privilege taxes, and far enough north to have 
borrowed some features from New England. It is interesting to find 
that the general property tax was not fully established until 1865, 
the earlier laws having enumerated the objects of taxation and fixed 
a rate separately for each. Until 1822 there was a tax on bachelors — 
not, apparently, for the encouragement of matrimony, but simply to 



